


























the Editor 


VIC’S VICTORY 


It was the day Mr. Peters bought a 
stamp album that Vic won his victory. 

The Pathfinder unit met in Mr. Peters’s 
home every other Tuesday night to ex- 
change stamps. Mr. Peters would watch 
them. But they wanted him to collect too. 

“Mr. Peters, please buy an album so you 
can trade stamps with us,” Douglas would 
plead. 

“Well, maybe sometime,” he would an- 
swer, smiling. “But not now.” 

They asked him so many times, however, 
that one day he slipped into a stationery 
store and made a purchase! At the next 
meeting, when Vic was trying to trade a 
twenty-cent Italian stamp with the face 
of Julius Caesar on it for a twenty-five cent 
Venezuela blue that Douglas had, Mr. 
Peters interrupted. “See what I’ve got here,” 
he said, holding up a large red book. 

“You don’t mean you’ve gone and bought 
an album after all!” Douglas exclaimed. 
“How many stamps do you have in it?” 
























“Oh, I don’t have any stamps,” Mr. 
Peters explained. “I can get them later.” 

And then a very lovely thing happened. 
As quick as a flash Douglas dipped down 
into his box of precious stamps, and grab- 
bing a big handful, reached across the ta- 
ble saying, “You can have these.” 

Before the counselor could say a word, 
Del had piled a handful of his stamps on 
top of the ones Douglas had given. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Peters. “I don’t want 
to take your stamps.” 

“We want you to have them,” Dougl 
explained, and Jim, who didn’t have ve 
many to start with, added several more. 

“Please,” Mr. Peters protested, “don’t 
give any more of yours away.” 

Then, out of the corner of his eye, the 
counselor noticed Vic’s face. He was having 
a battle. Looking down at his stamps, he 
would pick one up, examine it, shake his 
head, and put it back in the box. Then 
he would pick up another, only to put it 
back in the box also. Then he would look 
across the table at the large pile of stamps 
the other boys had given the counselor, 
then round at their boxes of stamps—all 
smaller than his own—then back at his 
own stamps again, fingering this one and 
that, then putting them back in the box. 
So far he had not given the counselor any. 

And just then John, who was only a be- 
ginner and had the smallest collection of 
all, reached over and placed a dozen stamps 
on the pile. 

It was too much for Vic. The influence 
of the generous example of the other Path- 
finders was more than he could resist. Tak- 
ing a deep breath, he pushed the whole 
box to the counselor. “Here,” he said, “take 
all you want.” 

Mr. Peters has kept that red stamp album 
with those same stamps in it. “It reminds 
me of the night Vic won the victory over 
selfishness,” he says. Jesus has a book, too, 
that reminds Him of the victories we win. 
It’s called the book of life. The Bible says 
if we overcome sin, our names will be writ 
ten there (Rev. 3:5). Be sure your name 
is on His list. 


Your friend, 


a Was 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


























LOVE LIFTS THE LOAD 


‘Ug 
By MARYANE G. MYERS 


MUST find work, something that will pay 

big money,” Frank muttered to himself, 
clinching his pillow in the darkness. 

It was past midnight, but Mother was still 
sewing in the next room. She looked weary 
in the pale circle of light. 

Frank got out of bed and went into the 
lighted room. Placing an arm about the tired 
shoulders, he pleaded, “Please go to bed.” 

Mother smiled up at him. “I'll be through 
in a little while,” she said, careful to keep 
her voice low so that the younger children 
would not be disturbed. 


Mr. Greer’s smile stretched broader as he watched 
his shop windows begin. to sparkle as Frank worked. 
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“Let it go until tomorrow,” Frank per- 
sisted. 

“I must finish Mrs. Morton’s dress tonight. 
But it won't take much longer. Please, go 
back to sleep, son.” 

Reluctantly, Frank went back to bed. He 
had learned that “not much longer” usually 
meant a couple of hours or so. 

“I must find work—today,” he said again, 
as he left the house next morning. But one 
great question confronted him like a mighty 
wall, defying him to climb over. What can 
a boy of fourteen do to make a man’s wage? 

It was difficult enough to find any kind 
of work. At present there wasn’t even an 
opening on a paper route. 

To page 19 








BRINGING UP MISCHIEVOUS DAN 








DAN’S BRUSH FIRE 


en 


By JAN S. 


AN’S mother was sick. The doctor had 

recommended at least a week in bed, 
with Dan doing the chores and caring for 
the place. Dan enjoyed it at first, but when 
a week ran into two, the picture looked 
rather dark. He had hoped Mother would 
feel better, because he hated to see her so 
ill; then, too, there was the disturbing fact 
that as long as she was sick there was no 
time for play. Father worked until five and 
then helped with the chores, but by that 
time Dan had done a good share of the 
household duties himself. Little sister could 
sweep and run errands, but Dan had to be 
the chief cook and bottle washer. 

“Mother just must get well soon,” he 
mused to himself one afternoon. “If she 
doesn’t, half my childhood will be gone.” 

Dan stopped and smiled to himself. That 
was a rather silly and selfish thought. His 
conscience bothered him about how selfish 
he was getting to be. That little voice in- 
side even made fun of him. 

“What's so funny, Dan?” called John 
as he poked his head around the corner. 

“Oh, nothin’. Where'd you come from any- 
way?” 

The two boys exchanged a friendly greet- 
ing and decided to work together. Dan was 
always thinking of ways to share his burden 
when others came around. It made it much 
easier, too, when there was someone else 
to talk with. John was slow and easy going, 
and Dan had a knack of getting him to carry 
in the biggest armloads of wood by keeping 
the conversation going fast enough so that 
John forgot what he was doing. 


DOWARD 


It was still early in the afternoon when 
the work was all finished. Dan was glad 
for the help. 

“You ought to come over more often,” 
Dan grinned. 

“I would but my mother says I stay too 
long when I’m with you.” 

Now that the work was over and there 
was nothing more to do, Dan began to think 
fast. 

“Well, let’s do something before you have 
to go home this time, John. Say, I'll tell 
you what 

Dan’s voice trailed off as John looked ex- 
pectantly toward him. What did this mis- 
chievous fellow have brewing in his brain 
now? Whatever it was, there would be plenty 
of excitement. It always seemed that when- 
ever he was around Dan something hap- 
pened, sometimes good, sometimes bad. 

“Whatcha’ thinkin’ about?” asked John. 

“You follow me,” was Dan’s short reply. 

The two headed toward the wood lot 
across the lane from Dan’s house. Suddenly 
Dan stopped. What was that anyway? There 
was a sharp tap, tap, tap. The two looked to- 
ward the house. There it was again—tap, tap, 
tap. 

“Sounds as if somebody’s tapping on the 
window, Dan.” 

Dan nodded. He knew what it was now. 

“You wait here, John. I'll be right back.’ 

Dan hurried into his mother’s bedroom 
to find out what she wanted. He didn’t like 
the look on her face when he came in, but 
maybe she was just feeling worse. 

“Son, you're not planning any trouble, 
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are you? You look as if you might be.” 

“Why, no, Mom. What's the matter?” 

“I just happened to look out the window 
and noticed you and John were on your way 
somewhere.” 

“Oh, don’t worry, Mom. John and I fin- 
ished my work, and we were going over to 
the wood lot to set fire to that old pile of 
brush. I didn’t want to tell you because you 
were asleep. You know I always tell you 
where I’m going.” 

“That's right, son. You are good about 
that, but it does seem that you get into a lot 

f trouble. Now do be careful, won't you? 
e sure the wind is right and have plenty 
of water on hand and be careful of cinders 
and % 

And Dan was gone. Mother never finished 
her sentence. Dropping back into bed, she 
only sighed, and prayed that Dan would 
have sense enough to be careful. It was 
good that his father had shown him how to 
handle matches properly, but sometimes 
when other boys were around Dan did not 
seem to think straight. Perhaps it was the 
show-off age he was going through, or per- 
haps it was—her thoughts were cut off by 
Dona rushing into the room all out of breath. 
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“Mother, Mother, Dan 
—brother, the wood—” 

Mother sat upright. 

“Whatever is the matter, 
Dona?” 

Dona caught her breath 
and cried. 

“Dan and John have set fire to the whole 
woods!” 

Mother leaped to the window. The whole 
southern end of the wood lot was ablaze, 
and the flames were: reaching higher and 
higher toward the fir trees. It was more than 
the brush heap that was on fire—the entire 
field of grass around the heap was on fire 
too. 
“The whole woods aren’t on fire, Dona, 
but they soon will be if that boy doesn’t 
have some help. Run to the neighbors 
quickly.” 

Poor Mother. As if she didn’t feel bad 
enough as it was without this terrible thing 
happening. Dan suddenly appeared in the 

To page 17 





Dan and John worked feverishly, running back and 
forth, wetting sacks, throwing dirt, stamping on 
the fire, but the flames kept leaping higher. 
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THE NEW DRESS THAT WAS 
[_ NEVER WORN 


pe By MILDRED THOMPSON OLSON 





CHAPTER ONE: STOMACH-ACHE IN THE NIGHT 





LICE was dreaming under the shady 

boughs of the old apple tree at the foot 
of the hill. The day was too hot to be out in 
the sun or pulling weeds in the garden. So 
Alice was dreaming—dreaming of the lovely 
new dress Mother was busy sewing for her 
right now. It was the most delightful shade 
of pink, with little dainty blue bells spread 
all over. It was a special dress for a special 
occasion. The little country church of which 
Alice was a member was having its annual 
picnic in just one week. 

“Alice, come and try on your dress,” 
Mother called from the screen door. 

Alice skipped merrily to the house. She 
almost forgot how hot the day was when 
Mother mentioned the new dress. She had 
never liked a dress quite so much as she 
did this one. She lifted it gently from the 
table where Mother had placed it, and gave 
it a quick loving hug before slipping it over 
her body. She got up on a chair in front 
of the mirror, and Mother started pinning 
up the hem. It was nearly finished. 

Alice turned slowly as Mother stuck in the 
last pins. “There, Alice, I think you can take 
it off now. I can easily finish it in an hour. 
The flared skirt looks lovely, don’t you think? 
But for a girl of twelve, it is almost too short. 
You'll have to wear it a lot the next few 
weeks so that you can wear it out, I guess, 
for I'm afraid it will not be long enough 
for you next summer. Dear me, I didn’t 
realize you had grown so much since I last 
made you a dress. I cut it a bit too short. 
Well, slip it off. I still have two dresses to 
sew for your older sisters. Answer the phone, 
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will you, please, and see who's calling.” 

The telephone was ringing impatiently as 
Alice picked up the receiver. A merry spar- 
kle came into her eyes, for the person on 
the other end was her best friend, Nancy, who 
had called to ask her to go riding with her 
on Billy. Alice turned from the phone. 
“Please, Mother, may I go? Nancy says she'll 
meet me at the end of the road. It will be 
so much fun, and Billy is such a nice old 
horse,” she begged. 

“All right, you may go,” Mother said, and 
the next minute Alice was down the road 
waiting for Nancy. 

Nancy soon came riding over the hill on 
Billy, who was a neighborhood pet and had 
often taken Nancy and Alice for pleasant 
jaunts around the countryside. When he saw 
Alice standing on the road, he stopped right 
beside her, and did not complain at all 
about her extra weight when she climbed up 
behind her friend. 

Billy started off down the road at a merry 
gallop. Over the fields and through the green 
meadows they went, jumping a ditch here 
and dodging a stone there. They stopped 
to rest beside the rippling creek under "“@ 
shady willow trees. Billy drank from thew 
creek, and Alice and Nancy wished they 
dared sip some water too. But they knew 
that creek water wasn’t pure enough for 
girls, and so they just envied the horse his 
luxury. 

They were especially careful about what 
kind of water they drank these days, for many 
of their neighbors were coming down with 
stomach flu, and some people said the dis- 
































ease came from germs in the drinking water. 
Alice certainly didn’t want to get sick now, 
with the picnic only a week away, and that 
new dress nearly ready to be worn. 

Alice and Nancy picked flowers and 
played hide and seek in the tall green corn. 
It was time to go home before they realized 
it, but not before they had thoroughly dis- 
cussed the church picnic and the new dresses 
they were going to wear. In fact, Alice per- 
suaded Nancy to stop at her house just a 
minute to inspect her precious dress. 

That night as Alice lay in her bed dream- 
@: about the new dress, a sharp pain struck 
rer suddenly in the pit of the stomach. 
Waves of heat and nausea swept over her. 
She opened the window and laid her pillow 
and head on the sill. She didn’t want to 
waken the rest of the family, but she thought 
she had never felt so miserable in all her 
life. Somehow, morning came, and the house- 
hold was astir. It was Friday, and everyone 
was anxious to get the work done in the 
morning before the day became too hot. 

“Get up out of that bed, Alice,” called 
Ruth. “This is Friday, and you’ve got to 
help. Mother's just about got your dress fin- 
ished, but May and I want her to get at ours 
so she can finish them for the picnic, too.” 

“Oh, I can’t get up today. I feel so sick. 
Please, Ruth, leave me alone. I’ve been sick 
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all night.” And Alice rolled 
about under the covers 
while her older sisters May 
and Ruth hurriedly made 
their beds. May was the 
older and looked down 
sympathetically at her sis- 
ter. 

“You weren't too sick yesterday to go 
galavanting all over the country with Nancy,” 
taunted Ruth. “But now your muscles are 
stiff from riding, and so you are too sick 
to help with Friday’s work.” 

Alice hated to be called a shirker, so she 
leaped from the bed just to show Ruth she 
would work. But a knifelike pain stabbed 
at her abdomen. She doubled over in agony. 
Oh, what was wrong? She felt more ill than 
ever now, and crept slowly back into bed, 
trying hard not to cry in front of the two 
older girls she admired so much. They were 
tall and slender and pretty, and usually were 
very kind and loving to her. But this day no 
one could blame them for wanting help with 
the housework, when it all had to be done 
before sunset. 

“Oh, Alice, you are sick. What's wrong?” 





Alice and Nancy sat under the willow and talked 
about the new dresses their mothers were making. 
They did not know that Alice would never wear hers. 
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‘// A BOY NEEDS POCKETS 
epi? By MARY GUSTAFSON 


A boy needs pockets in his pants 
To hold a piece of string, 

A nut and bolt, some pliers, 
And a broken-down clock spring. 


A boy needs pockets in his brain 
To hold imaginings— 

Flights of wild canaries, 

And butterflies on wings. 


A boy needs pockets in his heart 
So Jesus can be there 
In answer to a longing 
Or a whispered word of prayer. 


exclaimed May, bending over her and gently 
stroking back her blond curls. “If you feel 
that ill, you’d better stay in bed. Can we 
bring you anything?” 

“No, thanks,” smiled Alice. “Just leave 
me alone. I'll be all right soon.” 

It is true that Alice was a little stiff from 
horseback riding, but her sickness was really 
much more serious than that. Mother and 
Father came to see her. Fven big brother 
looked in. But nothing they did seemed to 
help. Father felt sure he should call a doc- 
tor. But Alice was afraid of doctors above 
all creatures, and begged her parents not 
to call one, saying she really didn’t feel too 
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sick. In the afternoon May and Ruth helped 
her down into the front bedroom and did 
all they could to make her comfortable, and 
they too encouraged Alice to let them call a 
doctor. 

The sky darkened. Ominous rolls of thun- 
der shook the house. A heavy rainstorm 
was coming, and Father decided that a doc- 
tor would not want to travel over the dirt 
country roads that would soon be sticky and 
slick from the rain. He telephoned Nancy’s 
sister who was a nurse, and asked her what 
she thought might be wrong. Nurse Thelm 
offered to come right away before the rai 
began, so Father drove the two miles to her 
home and brought her over. 

Then the storm broke. The rain came in 
sheets, drenching the parched ground. 
Frightened chicks and lambs ran about the 
yard in terror. The family dashed out to 
rescue them, for they were soon being 
washed away by the cloudburst. Alice and 
Thelma watched from the window and 
smiled at the queer antics made by the fam- 
ily as they slid and skidded about the yard 
with bushel baskets to put the cold wet 
chicks in. They brought them into the house, 
where it was warm and they could dry. 
Alice would have liked to go out to the 
kitchen to see those little chicks, but she was 
too ill. 

Everyone around the country had had the 
stomach flu, as they called it. Thelma called 
the country doctor and described Alice’s 
symptoms. “It sounds like the stomach flu 
to me,” he said, “though perhaps she has 
it in a bit more severe form. She should 
be all right in a few days, however. Let her 
rest and keep her comfortable.” 

If Alice had told the nurse how sick she 
really felt, the doctor wouldn’t have been 
so cheerful. He would have raced over with 
all possible speed to get Alice and rush her 
to the hospital, storm or no storm. But alas, 
Alice thought she was being brave not to 
complain. 

Thankful that the doctor thought there 
was nothing to worry about, Nurse Thelma 
gave Alice some soda water, which she 
gulped down, then filled a hot-water bottle 
for her to hold on her stomach. At last Alice 
felt relieved, and the pain in her abdomen 
grew less and less. Father jokingly said, 
“Your pain passed with the storm.” It seemed 
as if that was the truth, too. Alice even ate 
a little that night, and Thelma returned 
home. To page 21 


























and can kick a man to death. 


A TERRIFYING, mournful cry rang out 
across the desert sands. Travelers shud- 
dered, and urged their camels to hurry faster, 
praying anxiously for safe passage through 
the wilderness at the edge of the desert. For 
that frightening cry had come from the 
ostrich, the desert bird which endures thirst 
like the camel. And travelers of Bible times 
knew that where the ostrich lived, there lived 
also many other fearful beasts. 

Around the edges of the desert was a 
wilderness where bears and lions prowled, 
jackals yelped, vultures and eagles ate 
smaller creatures, and the weird voices of 
owls and hawks caused tingles of fear. Bands 
of thieves and robbers crouched, ready to 
attack caravans from other lands. But in the 
wilderness grew wild tropical fruits to feed 
the hungry, and there was water, also, for 
the thirsty traveler, so the merchants traveled 
there in spite of the danger from the wild 
animals. 

What an interesting bird the ostrich is! 





































































The bird that runs at sixty miles an hour 
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THE CHARMING WING 


/ Ra 
By ELEANOR J. PAULSON / lky . 


In the sands of the Arabian Desert it lays 
eggs that weigh three pounds each. Rolling 
in the hot sand, the mother scoops out a 
hole about six feet in diameter. She lays 
one of these football-size eggs every other 
day until ten or twelve are left to incubate 
in the heat of the baking sun. Sometimes 
she covers them in the earth to the depth of 
a foot. As night approaches, when even the 
scorching desert temperature drops, father 
ostrich returns to the nest to cover and pro- 
tect the eggs. He may have three or more 
wives, and the eggs of all are placed in the 
same nest. After hatching, the babies grow 
to a height of six to nine feet and weigh 
from two hundred to three hundred pounds. 
Some have been known to live in captivity 
over eighty years—longer than many human 
beings. 

When God talked to Job He spoke of the 
ostrich “which leaveth her eggs in the earth, 
and warmeth them in the dust, and forgetteth 
that the foot may crush them, or that the 
wild beast may 
break them.” 

Roving over 
the territory 
where the ostrich 
lives are herds of 
zebra, antelope, 
and giraffe, all of 
which may easily 
trample on the 
eggs seemingly 
left unprotected. 
However, the eggs 
To page 20 


Ostriches may 
weigh three hundred 
pounds. When an- 
noyed they do not 
bury their heads in 
the sand, but fight. 
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Janet Goes to Southern’s Fair 


DONNA GERHART, Reporting 


paAip 


| gard stirred expectantly and leaned a 
little farther out of her seat. “They should 
be coming any time now,” she whispered. 
“I can hardly wait, I've heard so much about 
Pathfinders.” 

Janet was attending the Southern Union 
Youth Congress. The main floor of the Me- 
morial Auditorium in Chattanooga had been 
cleared; the balconies were filled with hun- 
dreds of parents and youth come to see the 
Pathfinders of the Southern Union on parade. 

Suddenly came the blast of three trum- 
peters, the large auditorium doors swung 
back, and in marched hundreds of Pathfind- 
ers in perfect order to the music of the band. 
The spectators burst into applause. The Path- 
finders sang the national anthem, saluted the 
flag, and L. M. Nelson, MV secretary of the 
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Southern Union, offered the opening prayer. 

Janet gasped as she caught sight of eight- 
een Pathfinders on beautifully decorated bi- 
cycles. They were from Chattanooga. Then 
she watched the tumbling team from Foun- 
tain Head, Tennessee, do all kinds of dif- 
ficult stunts. Even their mascot, a clever 
little dog named Nebuchadnezzar, jumped 
through a big red hoop. Later, a hillbilly ex- 
amined a gas tank with a lighted match. Look 
at the pictures carefully and see some of the 
other thrilling things Janet saw at the fair. 

“I'm going to talk to our conference MV 
secretary,” she said when it was over, “and 
see if he can help us organize a Pathfinder 
Club in our church. We could be doing all 
these interesting things. What fun it would 
be!” 
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the best place to hide. 


Bob thought he had found 


if 





STRANGE NOISES IN THE OLL 


OYCE MCBEE and her brother Bob were 

sitting in the tree house in their back 

yard reading when their friends Marjie and 
Jack Kelly came to play. 

“We're up here,” called Joyce, sticking 
her head out the door of the tree house. 

Marjie climbed slowly up the trunk of the 
tree, but Jack chose to go up the knotted 
rope that hung down for a ladder. For a 
while the four sat in a circle on the floor 
and played several games. Then Jack stood 
up and rubbed his leg. 

“You can crowd together cross-legged on 
this hard floor all you want,” he said. “I’m 
going down and do something else.” 

“Let’s play hide-and-seek,” suggested Mar- 
jie. “You have the best places to hide here 
in your yard.” 

“Let's do,” said Joyce. 

The four of them slid down the rope to 
the ground. 

“Last one to the maple tree is ‘it,’ ” Bob 
shouted. 

They raced toward the big maple tree at 
the far end of the lawn. Jack came in last. 
He leaned against the tree and began count- 
ing. “One, two, three—” 

Joyce dashed across the lawn. She knew 
a good hiding place under the hydrangea 
bush at the side of the garage. From there 
she could watch to see where Jack went. 
As she ran she noticed Bob climbing up to 
the tree house again. That was a good idea. 
Jack wouldn't think to look there. Marjie 
had already disappeared, and Joyce wondered 
where she could be hiding. 

“Ready or not, here I come!” Jack shouted. 

Joyce could peek from under the shelter- 
ing sides of the bush and see Jack coming 
slowly across the lawn, his head turning from 
side to side. 

He disappeared at the other end of the 
garage. Joyce wondered whether she should 
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try to run in, or wait until Jack had caught 
someone. Then she saw Marjie running for 
the tree. Jack had also seen her, and was 
running as fast as he could, but Marjie got 
to the tree first. 

“Free!” she shouted. 

Jack left base again. Joyce waited until 
he was around the corner of the garage out 
of her sight. Then she scooted out from 
under the bush. 

“Run, Joyce, run!” She heard Marjie shout. 
Then Jack zipped past her. 

“One, two, three for Joyce!” he yelled 
gleefully. 

He set off again to find Bob. But after 
searching and searching, he still couldn't 
find him. From where she stood by the maple 
tree, Joyce could see Bob’s round face grin- 
ning impishly at the 


P| 


window of the tree 
house. Finally when 
Jack was a safe dis- 
tance from the ma- 
ple, Bob slid down the 
rope and ran in free. 

“Of all places to 
hide!” said Jack. 

“I’ve thought of the 
very best place to hide 
this time,’ said Bob 
laughingly. “Joyce will 
never find me.” 

Joyce counted 
slowly to fifty while 
the others hid. She 
wondered where Bob 
could hide that she 
wouldn't be able to 
find him. 

She found Jack eas- 
ily. His red-and-white 
striped T-shirt just 
couldn’t be hidden be- 


The three children stood and listene 
noise came again, a thumping sound i 
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By BETTY STIRLING 


hind the green hedge at the edge of the 
vegetable garden. But he reached the maple 
ahead of her anyway. Then she nearly fell 
over Marjie, who was crouched beside the 
meter box at the side of the house. Marjie 
slipped on the grass when she stood up, 
and Joyce was able to beat her to the maple. 
Now to find Bob! Where could he be? 

She walked slowly around the garage, peer- 
ing under bushes. Then she circled the house. 
Still he didn’t run in free, and she couldn’t 
see a sign of him. He wasn’t in the tree 
house, either. 


od and listened. Then the 
umping sound in the trunk. 
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“Where can he be?” she asked Marjie 
and Jack. “He's had plenty of chance to 
come in.” 

“I don’t know,” said Jack. “I didn’t see 
which way he went. He didn’t go the direc- 
tion I did.” 

“Nor the way I went either,” said Marjie. 

“Then he must have gone toward the 
garage,” said Joyce. She trotted across the 
lawn. She slowly circled the garage again, 
alert to run if Bob should jump up any- 
where. 

The door of the garage was open, but she 
couldn’t see him inside. She turned to go 
back. 

Then she heard a queer noise—a thump, 
thump. She stood still and listened. She 
heard it again—thump, thump. 

Forgetting all about her search for Bob, 
in her curiosity she stepped out the door and 
called to Jack and Marjie. They came on the 
run. 

“What can it be?” Marjie whispered, as 
they stood in the middle of the garage floor 
and listened to the thumping. 

“It’s in here somewhere,” said Joyce aloud. 

At the sound of her voice the thumping 
got louder, and a muffled voice came from 
somewhere. 

“Tl bet it’s Bob!” exclaimed Joyce. “But 
where can he be?” She looked up and down 
and everywhere. 
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BEE and the BLOSSOM 


pe” MAURICE HILL 

e Here is the blossom, 
And here is the bee— 

Oh, none in the garden 
More happy than he! 


Here is his living, 
Obtained without cost; 

His paths, with sugars 
And syrups are crossed. 


Here is his orbit, 
His kingdom, his way— 
The bee has his blossom, 
The bee has his day. 
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The thumping got louder. 

“That trunk!” said Joyce. “He's in there.” 
She ran across the floor and tried to pull 
up the lid. The trunk was locked. 

“Oh, what will we do?” wailed Marjie. 
“He'll die in there.” 

“Hush!” commanded Joyce. “I can’t think 
if you cry.” She tried desperately to open 
the lock. She had no idea where to find a 
key, or even if there was one. 

Jack grabbed a screwdriver from the work 
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bench, and the two of them tried to pry 
the lock open. It was no use. 

Joyce stood up. “We've got to do some- 
thing, quick,” she said. “Jack, run into the 
house and call the fire department. You 
know where the telephone book is. The num- 
ber is on the front page. I wish Mother would 
get back from the store.” 

Jack didn’t wait to be told twice. He ran 
toward the house. 

Joyce glanced around the garage. Could 
she break the lock? She spied the heavy 
sledge hammer. She had to try. Bob might 
suffocate before the fire department arrived 
He had been inside a long time already. 

“Bob,” she called. “Can you hear me?” 

A muffled answer came from the trunk. 

“Get to the back of the trunk as far as 
you can,” Joyce said, speaking slowly and 
distinctly. 

Another muffled answer came from the 
trunk. 

“I’m going to try to break the lock,” said 
Joyce slowly. 

She could hear Bob shifting his position. 

Then she swung at the lock, hard. She 
swung a second time. The lock didn’t give 
at all. 

“I'd better try to break a hole through the 
trunk, instead,” she said, more to herself 
than to Marjie, who was standing in the 
corner, wringing her hands and crying. “He 
must have air soon.” 

She swung hard at the front of the trunk, 
praying that she would have the strength to 
break it. The metal dented slightly, and the 
wood underneath cracked. She swung again. 
This time the metal covering parted, leaving 
a small hole. She breathed a prayer of thanks, 
and hit the trunk again with the sledge. 

Jack came running out of the house. “Fire 
department's on the way,” he said. 

Joyce hit the trunk once more with the 
sledge. The hole was about an inch across 
now. She knelt down beside the trunk, pant- 
ing from her work. 

“Get your nose over here and breathe,” 
she said to Bob. “I can’t get you out but at 
least you won't die before the fire depart- 
ment comes.” 

She heard Bob wiggle in the trunk and 
then breathe noisily of the fresh air. 

Suddenly the fire department rescue truck 
screeched its way into the driveway. The 
men jumped out with crowbars and other 
tools. It took only a few minutes for the fire- 
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FUN WITH ELECTRICITY 





6,285,000,000,000,000,000 COWBOYS 


By LEONARD MITCHELL 


& CTUALLY, in half a minute there would 

be far more cowboys than 6,285,000,- 
000,000,000,000. That's just how many go 
by in a second. But we're getting started in 
the middle. 

During the next five or six weeks, if you 
follow this corner in GUIDE, you will learn 
how to have lots of fun with electricity. And 
because we will use electricity only from 
flashlight batteries, it will all be perfectly 
safe. We will show you how to make electro- 
magnets, sucking coils, buzzers for sending 
Morse Code messages, and all sorts of other 
things. But first you should know a few 
things about electricity. It is important to 
know why things work. 

At one end of the Golden Gate Bridge 
in San Francisco is a statue in honor of 
Joseph Baermann Strauss. Underneath is a 
plaque which says that he is the man who 
built the bridge. Yet I don’t suppose Mr. 
Strauss did any of the building at all. That 
was done by thousands of laborers. But no 
one built a monument to them. The differ- 
ence was that the laborers cut the steel 


girders and pounded the rivets where they 
were told to. They didn’t know why the 
rivets should go in those particular places, 
or why the girders should be a certain length. 
But Mr. Strauss did know why. He under- 
stood what would happen when hundreds of 








































cars started rolling over the bridge, he knew 
what would happen when the wind started 
to blow, and he knew how much longer 
those girders would stretch when the sun 
warmed them up. So he was able to design 
the bridge and tell other people how to make 
it. That's why they built the monument for 
him and not for the laborers. 

It’s the same way here. Anyone can make 
an electromagnet if someone stands over 
him and tells him what to do. It’s something 
else to be able to explain why the electromag- 
net works the way it does. 

Think of the electric wire as a highway, 
with a great many cars on it. At the moment 
the cars are standing still, for the road leads 
over a drawbridge, and the bridge is up. 
The cars stretch, bumper to bumper, as far 
down the highway as you can see. Pres- 
ently the drawbridge comes down. Instantly 
the cars start to move forward, as fast as they 
can go, racing over that bridge, still bumper 
to bumper, hundreds of them, with never a 
gap in the line, until suddenly the warning 
bell rings, the bridge goes up again, and 
the cars stop. 

When you turn the light on, it is the 
same as closing the drawbridge. Immediately 
little particles of electricity begin to flow 
through the wire. The real name for these 
particles is electrons, and do they ever move 
fast! Not just 
sixty miles an 
hour, but thou- 
sands of miles a 
second. And there 
aren't just a few 
thousand of them, 
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Golden Gate Bridge 
was built by a man 
who had studied un- 
til he understood 
what he was doing. 








either. To light a common 100-watt lamp, 
there must pass over the wires and through 
the bulb more than six and a quarter millions 
of millions of millions of electrons every sec- 
ond. Or, more exactly, 6,285 with fifteen 
zeros after it. That’s the number in the title 
of this article. 

But in the title we talked about cowboys, 
not electrons. It would probably be most ac- 
curate to think of electrons as little balls. 
I called them cowboys because we want to 
talk about magnets. 

When a cowboy gallops across the prairie, 
he swings a lariat over his head with a lasso 
on the end. When he gets close enough to 
the calf he wants to catch, he lets the rope 
fly out, and the noose settles over the calf’s 
head. 

Now imagine a line of millions of cow- 
boys charging full speed down a country 
road, every cowboy whirling his lariat, and 
you have a pretty good picture of the elec- 
trons racing through the wire, each one 
reaching out to grab any little pin or thumb- 
tack that might be lying close to the wire. 

Scientists call the lariats of the electrons 
lines of force, so we aren't far wrong in 
thinking of them as ropes that force young 
calves to come when they are pulled. 

You can’t see these lines of force, but 
it is easy enough to prove they are there 
by doing one or two simple experiments. 

Experiment No. 1. Run a wire from one 
terminal of a battery through a small hole 
in a piece of stiff cardboard (Fig. 1-A). 
Place some iron filings around the hole in 


the cardboard. 








Fig. 1-A 
Holding the cardboard flat and the wire 
straight up and down, touch the other end 
of the wire to the other terminal of the 
battery. Then very gently tap the cardboard. 
You may have to ask a friend to do this 
while you hold the wires in place; or ask your 
sister to hold the wires on the battery while 
you tap the cardboard. If you hit it too hard, 
the filings will bounce off onto the floor. 

If you have enough electricity flowing 
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through the wire, and if the filings are made 
of the right kind of metal, you should see 
the filings line up in rings around the wire 
(Fig. 1-B). It’s the same as if those cow- 
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boys were twirling lariats in front of them! 

Where can you get iron filings? If your 
dad or a friend of yours has a grinding 
wheel, you could ask him to grind down an 
ordinary nail for you. Place a clean piece 
of paper under the wheel to collect the fil- 
ings. Ordinary filings, such as are made by 
sharpening tools, won't work too well. They 
are made of hard steel, and you want soft 
iron, which is what nails are made of. Bet- 
ter yet, if there is a company near you that 
sells various kinds of metals, you may be 
able to get a piece of permalloy, which 
makes the very best filings for this purpose. 

If this experiment doesn’t work too well 
for you, don’t be discouraged. Save the fil- 
ings. We'll use them later in another experi- 
ment, which really will show the lines of 
force. For right now, try experiment No. 2. 
You shouldn’t have much trouble with it. 

Experiment No. 2. Lay a compass on the 
table. Wait till the needle lies still. Then 
place the wire from the battery on the 
compass so that the wire goes right along 
the top of the needle (Fig. 2-A). Touch 





the end of the wire to the battery, and watch 
the compass. The needle will suddenly swing 
around till it cuts straight across the wire 
( Fig. 2-B). Something you couldn't see went 





out of the wire and pushed that needle 
around. It was those lines of force. 
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Experiment No. 3. 1 hope you had good 
success with that experiment. Now try this 
one. Run the wire through the cardboard 
again and place the compass beside the wire. 
For best results, arrange the compass so that 
the needle points toward the wire (Fig. 
3-A). Connect the wire to the battery—and 


© / 
Fig. 3-A 


the needle swings around till it is sidewise to 
the wire (Fig. 3-B). Gently push the 
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Fig. 3-B 
compass around the wire. The needle moves 
as you go, so that it always remains sidewise 
to the wire. The end of the needle always 
remains the same distance from the wire, 
as if it were being held on the end of a rope 
as it goes around. 

In Figure 3-C we imagined we had many 
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Fig. 3-C 
compasses. Notice how the needles make a 
circle. The electron’s line of force has caught 
the end of the needle and swung it around, 
just as if the cowboy had caught a calf in 
his lasso and was forcing it to run circles 
round his horse. 

There is one important thing to be care- 
ful of. In these experiments don’t let the 
electricity run for more than two or three 
seconds at a time, or you will quickly ruin 
your battery. 

(Next week: How to make an electromag- 
net. ) 


























Dan’s Brush Fire 
From page 5 


doorway with a sheepish grin on his face. 

“Now, Mother,” he puffed, “everything is 
going to be all right. We'll have it out in 
a minute. You just go back to sleep.” 

Mother stared at his soot-smeared face 
and groaned. 

“O Dan, how could you?” 

Sleep? Was it possible to sleep when the 
neighborhood could catch on fire? 

Dan waited for no reaction from his 
mother now. He had a big job to do. John 
was working faster than he had ever worked 
in his entire life, but that was extremely 
slow compared with the roaring flames. 

Rushing to the woodshed for more gunny 
sacks to soak, Dan called to John. But it 
was no use calling or shouting advice now. 
The situation was too grave. Poor John was 
working hard throwing dirt on the flames. 
Dan came running to his side with the wet 
sacks in his arm. 

“Where were you?” shouted John. 

Dan's answer was drowned out in the 
crackling flames that were fanning out in 
all directions. Higher and higher the flames 
leaped. The two boys ran back and forth 
wetting sacks, throwing dirt, stamping on 
new flames that licked along the grass at 
their feet. Dan looked up at the flames. The 
sweat trickled down his forehead and into 
his eyes. Why, oh, why did this happen? 
If only he had been prepared to stop the fire 
and had had the water and sacks ready be- 
forehand, this would never have spread. Dan 
prayed and worked and prayed. He cared lit- 
tle what John was thinking; all he knew was 
that he must have help from God. Two boys 
with one shovel and a dozen wet sacks 
couldn't put out a fire like this one. 

“O God,” Dan cried, “please send some 
angels to help put out this fire.” 

He kept on working and John kept on 
working. The sweat kept running and the 
soot kept smearing, but it wasn’t long until 
the fire was completely out. It had burned 
clear to the firs and had scorched nearly a 
quarter of an acre, but it was out. To this 
day Dan is sure God sent the angels to help. 

Dan learned several important lessons that 
day, and he has always thought the Lord 
helped him to remember them. It was good 
to have help from above, but it was better 
to remember to be careful. 
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AFRICA CALLED US. . . By Oliver and Fredonia Jacques 


A different kind of mission story that depicts a mission 
family’s experience from two angles—that of the missionary 
preacher and that of a missionary wife and mother. Here 
is a book for the whole family. Price, $3.00. 


STORY OF AN INDIAN COIN... By Elsie Lewis Rawson 


Through the eyes of a personified Anna Coin of India 
the reader sees many of the strange customs and the exotic 
life of the Moslem and Hindu world. A wonderfully enter- 
taining book sprinkled with pictures. Price, $2.50. 


FUREoWeee! TALES. «6c. cece By R. E. Hare 


Thrilling stories of the Seventh-day Adventist natives of 
the islands of the South Pacific and their marvelous humani- 
tarian deeds in World War II. Price, $2.50. 


REALLY-TRULY STORIES, Books I-VIll. . By G. L. Hayden 


Fascinating, true-to-life stories of Indians, bears, fires, 
storms, airplanes, trains, and boats, of pioneer days in 
the West and in Canada; also thrilling mission stories— 
all by a trained author who writes from firsthand knowl- 
edge. Price, $1.75 each. 


SISTER WHITE............ By Arthur W. Spalding 


Written we gow for children, this life of Ellen G. 
White is filled with many interesting anecdotes and inci- 
dents not heretofore published. Price, $2.50. 


TELL ME ABOUT JESUS........ By Mary Alice funee 


Simply and naturally this book answers the small child’s 
questions about Jesus. Illustrated throughout by lovely pic- 
tures that makes it a book of great beauty as well as 
permanent value. Price, $2.00. 


SONG OF THE SEASONS........... By Addison Webb 


This is a rare and beautiful book in which the story of 
the year-round doings of squirrels and opossums, bees and 
birds, raccoons and bears, and many other familiar animals 
is told with accuracy, charm, and humor. Price, $2.50. 


YS Per eree ree ee By Elva B. Gardner 


This story of a child bride of India, as told by a sympa- 
thetic missionary from firsthand experience, is sure to 
touch and charm the heart of every reader. Price, $2.00. 


CHIEF WATAMETT............ By Evangeline Carr 
A group of animal biographies beginning with the won- 
derful story of a very unusual dog, Chief Watamett. All 


nineteen stories are full of adventure and thrilling realism. 
Price, $2.50. 


Prices 10%, Higher in Canada Add Sales Tax Where Necessary 
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Strange Noises in the Old Trunk 


From page 14 


men to pry the trunk open and lift Bob out. 
He stood up shakily. 

“We'll give him a little oxygen,” said one 
of the firemen. He made Bob lie down on 
the floor and then put a rubber mask over 
his face. He turned a valve on the metal 
tank labeled “oxygen,” and told Bob to 
breathe deeply. 


*. A car drove into the driveway. Joyce saw 


er mother jump out and come quickly to- 
ward the garage. 

“What happened?” Mother asked. 

Joyce told her how Bob had hidden in the 
trunk, and it had locked when the lid fell 
shut. “I’m sorry I had to break the trunk, 
Mamma,” she said, “but I knew he needed 
air to breathe. He was in there a long time.” 

“That's all right, Joyce,” Mother said. “I'd 
far rather have a live son than an undamaged 
trunk.” 

Bob sat up and grinned weakly at his 
sister. “That wasn’t such a good place to hide 
after all,” he said. “I thought you'd never 
come. Good thing you found me when you 
did.” 

“I should say it was,” said one of the fire- 
men. He shook hands with Joyce. “I think 
we should make you an honorary member of 
our rescue squad, young lady.” 


Love Lifts the Load 
From page 3 


“Oh, if only Dad could have lived until 
I was older,’ he thought, and desperately 
turned to his Best Friend. “Help me to find 
a way to help support my family,” he prayed. 

Carefully, he looked into the little shop 
windows as he walked along. Maybe some- 
where there would be a sign for a “Boy 
wanted.” But all he could see was his own 
reflection on the dusty, streaked glass. 

Then suddenly, he saw it—the sign. It 
wasn’t written on a card, but on the windows 
themselves. They were dirty! A boy was 
needed to wash the windows. His first job 
would be to sell the shopkeepers on the 
idea. It was a poor neighborhood, and most 
of the men did their own work. Apparently 
they didn’t wash their windows very often, 
from the appearance of them. 


Looking more courageous than he felt, 
Frank turned into the next store and smiled 
at Mr. Greer. 

“How about letting me wash your win- 
dows every morning?” he inquired hopefully. 

Mr. Greer regarded him silently. 

“Bright windows look prosperous and 
bring new customers,” Frank suggested. 

Mr. Greer grinned. “Maybe you're right. 
At least we could try it. I could use some new 
customers.” Then he added, “You can start 
in now.” 

He brought work material to Frank, who 
did a quick but thorough job. 

Mr. Greer’s windows hadn't been washed 
for several days. His grin grew broader as 
the plate glass began to sparkle in the sun- 
shine. “Say, that’s fine,” he said. “I think 
I'll put in fresh trim today.” Then he added, 
“Come back again tomorrow.” 

Frank didn’t mention his new job to 
Mother. But he rose earlier the next morn- 
ing. To his surprise and delight, Mr. Greer 
had two new customers for him. 

“I had a few new customers yesterday,” 
the man confided, “and I thought maybe you 
could use some in your business too.” 

“Indeed I can. Thank you very much,” 
Frank told him heartily. 

The boy worked swiftly but carefully, and 
not many days had passed before he had 
so many plate glass windows to wash that 
he decided to ask Martin, a friend, to be 
his partner. He felt certain that the work _ 
would continue to increase, and he was right. 

It was necessary for Frank to slip out of 
the house before daybreak, but he didn’t 
mind. He would soon have a happy surprise 
for Mother. 

One afternoon several weeks later Mother 
asked him to go to the grocery store. She 
listed a few items. Frank noted that one was 
for two pounds of flour. 

“You usually buy larger sacks,” he re- 
minded her. 

Mother’s lips were smiling, but there was 
sadness in her eyes as she gave him two 
dollars. “This is all the money we have until 
next week. We must make it last. But I 
wanted Mary to have a birthday cake.” 

Two dollars wouldn't last very long for 
a family of five. Quickly Frank went into 
another room and returned with a roll of 
money, and a doll that Mr. Greer had sold 
him at a discount. 

“Mary shall have ice cream with her cake, 
and a present from us all,” he announced 
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happily, as he placed the money in Mother's 
hand. 

Mother seemed overwhelmed. She had to 
count the bills twice to be sure that she held 
so much. 

“Ninety dollars!” she exclaimed. “I can 
scarcely believe it. Where did you get it, 
son?” 

Frank told her about his new work. “And 
I'll soon be earning twice as fast, the way 
the business is growing,” he assured her. 

Mother put her hands to her eyes and 
cried softly. Frank placed a comforting arm 
about her. “Now you won't have to work 
so hard,” he told her gently. “I'll help you 
take care of the family.” 

That night, after a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing, Frank found his pillow more comfort- 
able than usual. He was tired but very happy. 

“So many blessings given by a wonderful 
Lord,” he remembered. 

Tonight the light over the sewing machine 
was not burning. The house was quiet, for 
Mother was in bed beside Mary, fast asleep. 

“Thank you again,” Frank whispered to 
his heavenly Father, as he closed his eyes 
for a good night's rest. 





The Charming Wing 
From page 9 


are safer left alone, buried in the sand, than 
to have the huge form of a three hundred- 
pound bird cover the nest. The colors of 
the ostrich feathers blend with the colors of 
the desert, reddish sands and blackened vege- 
tation, but their bulk often gives them away. 

The jackal, hyena, leopard, wolf, bear, 
and lion, as well as vultures, hawks, and 
eagles, are fond of the great eggs and the 
young birds. Natives occasionally venture 
as far as they dare near the haunts of the 
ostrich. Taking a long stick, they draw out 
an egg from a nest. After eating the inside, 
one egg serving a small family, they use the 
hard shells as drinking vessels. 

With its broad, flat bill, the ostrich feeds 
on the dried vegetation of the desert and 
the wild grapes and other fruits found in 
the wilderness. Small birds pick up pebbles 
with their food, the big birds select larger 
stones. This grit serves them as teeth serve 
animals. Large portions of food can be seen 
sliding down the gullet in the long neck. 
When they require water, the ostriches break 
open wild gourds and melons. 
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In the comparatively small head of the 
ostrich are a pair of large eyes with powerful 
sight. The ostrich is the only bird with eye- 
lashes, which shield the eyes from the bril- 
liant rays of the sun and protect them from 
dust. His giraffelike neck enables him to see 
far over the desert. 

In order to stand up, the ostrich plants 
the spurlike nails of its legs firmly into the 
ground. He pushes. Steel-like muscles on the 
long, bare legs spring into action. Once on 
his feet, he runs and kicks like a horse, and 
“scorneth the horse and his rider.” He can, 
not fly, but when starting to run, he lif 
and beats his wings to attain speed, fre- 
quently racing along at sixty miles an hour 
or even faster when he’s in a hurry. At full 
speed his stride measures twenty-two to 
twenty-eight feet. 

Not caring to leave home, the pursued 
ostrich, instead of running in a straight line, 
circles about in great rings, flashing on and 
on over the sand. Pursuers on swift Arabian 
horses can hope to overtake him only by 
taking crosscuts and intercepting him. 

Since early times ostriches have been 
hunted for their splendid plumage. Soft 
gray feathering mixed with white, covers 
the body of the female; glossy black com- 
bined with white, dresses the male. Both 
sport white wing and tail plumes. 

Royalty used the plumes for decoration; 
women for fans, hat and hair ornaments; 
men for lodge finery. So prized are the feath- 
ers today that men have gone into the busi- 
ness of importing, taming, and breeding the 
birds. They thrive in Florida, California, and 
Arizona, where farms have been established. 
At the St. Augustine, Florida, Alligator 
Farm, one of the first United States institu- 
tions to grow ostriches, seventy-five ostriches 
have been raised, in spite of the difficulties 
of breeding in this country. To keep him 
in good health, each bird is given several 
acres of land over which to roam. Feathers 
are allowed to grow to full size and are care- 
fully tended, selected, and picked at the peak 
of perfection. Each feather sells at a high 
price. Imported birds at feather-producing 
age were valued at five hundred dollars each 
at the turn of the century. 

Out of the desert’s barrenness, out of Bible 
lands, has emerged a giant among birds. 
Israelites have called this mighty bird chenaf 
r’ nanim, “the charming wing,” because of 
the nicest and loveliest part of the ostrich 
—the gorgeous white wing feather. 
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The New Dress That Was 
Never Worn 


From page 8 


Sabbath dawned, and although Alice had 
slept well, she realized that her body was 
becoming more stiff with each passing hour. 
She thought maybe she ought to tell Mother 
about this latest development, but just then 
she caught a glimpse of something soft and 
pink hanging in Mother's closet—her new 

ress! For a moment her thoughts were cen- 
red upon that marvelous garment, and she 
forgot all about her stiffening body. 

Sunday dawned. By now Alice noticed 
that her arms and legs were beginning to 
swell. She could no longer conceal the fact 
that she was really ill. Father took one look 
at her pale face and called the doctor. Alice 
was not consulted, and neither did she care. 
She was willing for a doctor to attend her 
now if only he could relieve her aching body. 
Dr. Groom walked quietly into the sickroom. 
He took Alice’s pulse and examined her care- 
fully. Then he turned, walked solemnly from 
the room, and motioned for Mother and 
Father to follow. 

“Alice has a ruptured appendix,” he told 
them quietly as soon as they were far enough 
away so Alice could not hear. “We will have 
to take her to the hospital immediately. 
We will do our best to save her, but I doubt 
that we shall be successful. The appendix 
has been ruptured for perhaps forty-eight 
hours. By now the poison is all through her 
system. That is why she is beginning to 
swell. We can give her medicine and make 
her more comfortable so she will not feel 
the pain so much, but that is all. It will just 
be a few days, and then ” But the kindly 
old doctor could not finish. It was too ter- 
rible to say. 

Tears rose in Mother's eyes. How she 
wished they had called the doctor sooner! 
Friday morning he could have saved her life. 
Now, he said, it was probably too late. 

They wrapped Alice in a blanket, and she 
groaned in pain. Mother went to the closet 





to get a good dress to wear to the hospital, 
for she was going in the doctor's car with 
Alice. As she pushed aside the dresses, her 
hand touch something soft and pink. It was 
Alice's new dress. Would it ever be worn? 


(Concluded next week) 














ROUGH TRAVEL. Can you imagine a road 
made out of logs placed next to each other, 
clear across the highway, for miles and miles? 
Car you imagine riding on a bumpy road like 
that? Yet that is just the kind of road that 
was often made in the early days of this coun- 
try, before the arrival of cars. Such roads 
were called “corduroy roads,” and were just as 
rough, in proportion, as the surface of cordu- 
roy trousers. 


HOMES ON WHEELS. Many people who own 
trailers use them only occasionally, for a va- 
cation trip, for instance. But there are many 
others who do not own any other home, and 
live in their trailers all the time. According 
to the president of the Mobile Homes Manu- 
facturers Assn., in 1953 there were 2,000,000 
people living entirely in trailers, and about 
200,000 more are moving into trailers every 
year. 


KILLING NOISE. Have you ever heard 
Mother say that your shouting and loud 
laughter were splitting her head open? Well, 
it may be possible someday to make a noise 
that will kill—insects, anyway. In Pennsyl- 
vania a scientist is working on a sound-making 
device that, he hopes, will kill insects. He 
believes that if he can produce a screech high 
enough, he can make the little animals drop 
dead. Fortunately, the sound would be so high 
that human ears would not be able to hear it. 


COVER PICTURE by H. A. Roberts. 
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XI—The Sabbath 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


(SEPTEMBER 11) 


Lesson Texts: Genesis 2:1-3; Exodus 20:8-11; 
Isaiah 66:22, 23. 


Memory Verse: “The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath” (Mark 
2:27). 

Guiding Thought 

“In Eden, God set up the memorial of His work 
of creation, in placing His blessing upon the 
seventh day. The Sabbath was committed to 
Adam, the father and representative of the whole 
human family. Its observance was to be an act 
of grateful acknowledgment on the part of all 
who should dwell upon the earth, that God was 
their creator and their rightful sovereign; that 
they were the work of His hands, and the subjects 
of His authority. . 

“God saw that a Sabbath was essential for man, 
even in Paradise. He needed to lay aside his own 
interests and pursuits for one day of the seven, 
that he might more fully contemplate the works 
of God, and meditate upon His power and good- 
ness. He needed a Sabbath, to remind him more 
vividly of God, and to awaken gratitude because 
all that he enjoyed and possessed came from the 
beneficent hand of the Creator.”—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 48. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
The First Sabbath 
1. Recall the story of the first Sabbath on 
earth. (Gen. 2:1-3.) 
2. Find three things that God did to make the 
Sabbath a special day. (Verses 2, 3.) 
NoTE.—‘"“God looked with satisfaction upon 
the work of His hands. All was perfect, worthy 
of its divine Author, and He rested, not as one 
weary, but as well pleased with the fruits of His 
wisdom and goodness and the manifestations of 
His glory. 
“After resting upon the seventh day, God sanc- 
tified it, or set it apart, as a day of rest for man. 
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Following the example of the Creator, man was 
to rest upon this sacred day, that as he should 
look upon the heavens and the earth, he might re- 
flect upon God’s great work of creation; and that 
as he should behold the evidences of God’s wis- 
dom and goodness, his heart might be filled with 
love and reverence for his Maker.’—Patriarchs 
and Prophets, p. 47. 

3. Which day of the week is the true Sabbath? 
(Ex. 20:10, first part.) 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
God’s Purpose in Giving the Sabbath 


4. The Sabbath is called “the Lord’s day” in 
the Bible, and “My holy day.” Does that mean, 
however, that it is not for man’s enjoyment and 
good? (Mark 2:27, 28.) 

5. What was God’s purpose in giving us the 
Sabbath? (Ex. 20:9, 10.) 

6. Of what does the Sabbath continually re- 
mind us? (Verse 11.) 

NOTE.—'"God designs that the Sabbath shall 
direct the minds of men to the contemplation of 
His created works. Nature speaks to their senses, 
declaring that there is a living God, the Creator, 
the Supreme Ruler of all. ‘The heavens declare 
the glory of God; and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.’ The beauty 
that clothes the earth is a token of God's love. 
We may behold it in the everlasting hills, in the 
lofty trees, in the opening buds and the delicate 
flowers. All speak to us of God. The Sabbath, 
ever pointing to Him who made them all, bids 
men open the great book of nature, and trace 
therein the wisdom, the power, and the love of 
the Creator.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 48. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


Christ Kept and Taught the Sabbath 

7. What was it Christ’s custom to do every 
Sabbath? (Luke 4:16.) 

8. When Christ told His listeners of the 
troubles to come at the siege of Jerusalem and 
at the end of the world, He told them to do 


























something that shows us that we are expected 
to be careful of what we do on the Sabbath. 
What is it? (Matt. 24:15-20.) 


NOoTE.—'‘He who made the Sabbath did not 
abolish it, nailing it to His cross. The Sabbath 
was not rendered null and void by His death. 
Forty years after His crucifixion it was still to be 
held sacred. For forty years the disciples were to 
pray that their flight might not be on the Sabbath 
day.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 630. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


Christ’s Followers Observed the Sabbath 


9. In what way did the women who followed 
Christ to His crucifixion show respect for the 
abbath? (Luke 23:54-56.) 

10. On what day did the apostles go to 
church? (Acts 13:14.) 


NoTE.—In Acts 17:2 we are given a reference 
to Paul’s habit of keeping the Sabbath: “Paul, 
as his manner was, went in unto them, and three 
Sabbath days reasoned with them out of the scrip- 
tures.” 

11. What other glimpses of the way the 
apostles kept the Sabbath have been given us? 
(Acts 16:13; Rev. 1:10.) 


NOTE.—"It was on the Sabbath that the Lord 
of glory appeared to the exiled apostle. The Sab- 
bath was as sacredly observed by John on Patmos 
as when he was preaching to the people in the 
towns and cities of Judea. He claimed as his own 





the precious promises that had been given re- 
garding that day.”"—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 
581. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
The Sabbath in the New Earth 

12. What will be one of our customs in the 
new earth? (Isa. 66:22, 23.) 

13. Can we hope for eternal life if we do 
not keep the commandments? (Matt. 19:17; Rev. 
22:1.) 

NOTE.—‘“When there shall be a ‘restitution 
of all things, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all His holy prophets since the world 
began’ (Acts 3:21), the creation Sabbath, the 
day on which Jesus lay at rest in Joseph’s tomb, 
will still be a day of rest and rejoicing. Heaven 
and earth will unite in praise, as ‘from one Sab- 
bath to another’ (Isa. 66:23) the nations of the 
saved shall bow in joyful worship to God and 
the Lamb.”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 769, 770. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Did you know that one of the psalms has the 
title “A Psalm of Song for the Sabbath Day’’? 
See if you can find it. Read it. (CLUE: Look at 
the titles of the psalms—just above the first 
verses—between Psalms 80 and 100. You will 
find this particular psalm not far from the one 
that begins like this: “He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty.” ) 








R. M. ELDRIDGE, ARTIST 


The Sabbath reminds us that the One who made Eden for Adam will soon make the earth over new for us. 
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REVIEW PICTURES DAVID NEAL, A 


JAMES AND THE RATTLING KETTLE LID 


James sat staring at the kettle. Why did the lid rattle? Was steam powerful enough to lift it? 
When he grew up he made steam do much more than lift kettle lids. He put it to work in steam engines. 

James Watt did not invent the steam engine. He greatly improved one Mr. Newcomen had designed 
that didn’t work well. That was back in 1769. Soon tremendous changes began to take place. Men 
stopped using water wheels and started to use Watt’s steam engine. Large factories were erected. Peo- 
ple moved from the farms and built huge cities. The railroad train was invented. Ships took down their 
sails and used steam engines. 

Watt was born in Scotland in 1736 and died in 1819. He helped to fulfill the prophecy of Daniel 12: 
4, which says that just before Jesus comes men will run to and fro and knowledge will be increased. 
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